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Art. XXVII. — Atlas of Skin Diseases. By Louis A. Duhring, M.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Skin Diseases in the Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Physician to the Dispensary for Skin Diseases, Philadelphia, etc. Part III. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1878. 

Tins part of the Atlas more than sustains the high reputation so deservedly 
established by the preceding numbers. The artist’s work has even gained in re¬ 
finement of colouring and delicacy of drawing, so that it would be hard to say in 
what respect it could be improved. Indeed, it may be stated without boasting 
that no plates recently published anywhere of similar character equal these in 
excellence at all points. Such perfection has only been attained, of course, by 
the constant supervision of the author at every stage, and but few can appreciate 
the time which lie has bestowed upon this part of the work. 

The selection of cases for illustration, as before, has been judicious, so that 
characteristic types of well-marked phases of the most important affections have 
been presented. They are eczema (squamosum), purpura, syphiloderma (ery- 
thematosum), and syphiloderma (papulosum et pustulosum). The text, which 
accompanies each of the plates, contains a short clinical history of the case repre¬ 
sented, a description of the appearances at the time its portrait was painted, con¬ 
cise remarks upon the etiology of the affection and its relations to other stages and 
varieties of the disease, important instruction concerning points of differential diag¬ 
nosis, and directions for the treatment of similar cases. To those familiar with 
the admirable text-book of Dr. Duhring it may be unnecessary to speak of the 
practical character of the teaching thus furnished; it forms no small part of the 
great value of the work. As the lithographic drawings will be destroyed after the 
printing of the present limited edition, we ■would advise our readers not to neglect 
such an opportunity of obtaining illustrations of skin diseases as will scarcely 
occur again. J. C. W. 


Art. XXVIII. — Injuries of the Eye, and their Medico-Leyal Aspect. By Fer¬ 
dinand von Arlt, M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology in the University of 
Vienna, Austria. Translated, with the permission of the Author, by Chas. 
S. Turnbull, M.D., Surgeon to Eye and Ear Department, Howard Hospital, 
etc. 12mo. pp. 198. Philadelphia: Claxton, Rernsen & Haffelfinger, 1878. 

Anything from the pen of Professor von Arlt comes to us stamped -with the 
seal of authority, and therefore the first appearance of these papers in the Wiener 
Medicinische Wochenschrift met with a ready acceptance from all classes of 
medical men. It is true that to the ophthalmologist there is little new in the 
book, but its publication puts into the hand of the general practitioner a valuable 
little work, by an acknowledged expert, upon a subject of which he himself is 
either comparatively or entirely ignorant. Monographs, in book form, upon in¬ 
juries of the eye are very few in number, the most important being those of 
W. Cooper, and Zander and Geissler, and one by Lawson, treating more espe¬ 
cially of railroad injuries. The two former are antiquated, and the third is 
limited in scope, and not very recent. Hence this little book of Von Arlt, 
though consisting of only two hundred pages, fills a space that was empty, par¬ 
ticularly on the medico-legal side of the question. It may happen to any physi¬ 
cian to be called upon to testify upon the amount of injury done to an eye, and, 
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if lie is not conversant with the specialty in question, his testimony is valueless. 
The author presupposes that the physician is acquainted with the modern mean?, 
of investigation, including the use of the ophthalmoscope, and gives the very 
sound advice that if he does not possess these requirements, he should transfer 
the case into the hands of some colleague who is familiar with them. He depre¬ 
cates the little value of many medico-legal opinions, in which the existing degree 
of vision and its changes receive no mention. 

The author discusses the subject briefly, but very clearly, under four heads. 
1. Injuries produced by sudden compression or concussion of the eye. 2. Inju¬ 
ries produced by the entrance of a foreign body, not acting chemically. 3. Scalds 
and corrosions of the eyeball. 4. Affections that are either feigned or produced 
artificially and intentionally. Of these four classes the most important is the 
second, as in these cases the foreign body may be lodged in the eye, or at either 
side, or behind it, or it may not remain at all. Injuries of the appendages of the 
eyeball are not considered. The author further justly emphasizes the necessity 
of examining the functions of the uninjured as well as the injured eye, tor the 
latter may have been the one on which the patient relied to carry on his work, 
and if sympathetic inflammation should threaten the other eye, it is of great 
advantage to have noted the degree of vision of this eye at the time ot injuiy. 
Another reason for a careful examination is the tact that abnormalities are some¬ 
times found which existed without the patient’s knowledge previous to the 
injury. 

The author, in speaking of concussion, takes occasion to differ with Berlin as 
to the cause of the changes occurring at a point opposite the seat of the blow; 
and with Knapp on the subject of contrecoup. His explanation of rupture ot the 
choroid is rational, and is in consonance with the views of other authors of note. 
In each division of the subject, the injury done to each and every part of the e)C 
is considered separately, and afterwards the injury to the eye as a whole. In 
this way we obtain a very complete view of the entire field. I he paragraphs on 
injury of the zonula of the lens are exceedingly good, and attention is called to 
the fact that a trembling or undulation of the iris is of no positive value as a 
proof of a movable lens, for the iris may oscillate independently when its pupil¬ 
lary margin is free, and there is more aqueous humour behind it than is normally 
found there. Wounds of the cornea, with prolapse of the iris and cystoid or 
ectasic cicatrices, form an important part ot the second division of the volume, 
and {ire carefully considered. Wounds ot the lens close the first part ot the 
second division ; and the second part is devoted to wounds where the foreign 
body remains behind. This is by' tar the most important part of the entire sub¬ 
ject of injuries, for a decided opinion upon such a case is often not possible until 
after prolonged observation. Furthermore, after deciding upon the presence and 
situation of a foreign body, the question of removal should always be considered, 
not only as to its possibility, but as to its advisability. Arlt thinks that in doubt¬ 
ful recent cases, which can be kept under observation, it is well to wait a few 
day's before interfering; but he also believes that the general rule, that foreign 
bodies should be rather removed early than late, must be borne in mind. In this, 
as in other branches of surgery, experience has taught us that strict abstract rules 
for action cannot be laid down for all cases, but that each case will inevitably 
modify such rules. The difficulties of the situation are drawn very clearly before 
our eyes by the author, and, as far as is possible in such a small work, discussed 
very fully. In fact, Professor Yon Arlt, in the preface, states that he regards 
what he has here written as mere outlines, which he thinks might serve as a basis 
for a strictly technical and exhaustive monograph upon the subject. 

So much for the work itself, and we will now turn to the translation. As a 
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whole the work of the translator has been fairly earned out, but there are a great 
many blemishes. The most glaring of these we meet with before opening the 
book. On the back of the little volume we read, “ Injuries of the Eye—Turn- 
bull” ! ! In other words, the author is entirely ignored, and the translator glori¬ 
fied. This is certainly a very imprudent piece of assumption, to call it by no 
stronger name. The title-page is correct, which renders the matter worse. 
There are a few typographical errors, but the work of revision has been very 
carelessly done, and there are a number of places where the translation is too 
literal. Thus, on page 36, “resolution of the nidus of accumulation” may be 
German, but is certainly not pure English. There are instances of tautology, as 
on page 51, in “maculous spots.” On page 79 another literal German phrase is 
“ refusal of the pupil against atropine;” but this is not English. Such words as 
“reflectory” and “ radiatory,” though perhaps intelligible, are not good English, 
but manufactured. Foreign words are introduced which are to many unintelligi¬ 
ble, such as “ serrae” on page 102, and “ encheireses” on page 123. There is 
a very careless piece of work at the bottom of page 114, in the last sentence, and 
one of the most awkward translations occurs on page 122, in the words “to en¬ 
deavour an exhaustion of the lens.” Chapters III. and IV. are, however, very 
carefully translated, and read very smoothly; and the book is a valuable contri¬ 
bution to medical literature in spite of these blemishes. C. S. B. 


Art. XXIX. — A Practical Treatise on Aural Surgery. By II. Macnaugii- 

ton Jones, M.l)., etc., Surgeon to the Cork Ophthalmic and Aural Hospital, 

etc. etc. 8vo. pp. 174. London: J. & A. Churchill, 1878. 

Tms book is written by an author evidently interested in otology, and deserves 
credit for some well-written parts, as, for instance, those pertaining to the man¬ 
agement of the Eustachian catheter, the treatment of chronic suppurative inflam¬ 
mation of the middle ear, and the short chapter on Otluematoma. These portions 
of the little work are quite good. But no book on the ear is worth publishing 
without more anatomy than this book contains. Then, too, there should appear 
in a book, even of the small size of this one, a more complete description of the 
appearance of the membrana tympani both in health and in disease. Instead, how¬ 
ever, of some hints on these two latter and important topics, the author launches 
Ills reader into what might be very justly called a pictorial catalogue ol instruments. 
It is true that the pictures are prettily drawn, but most of them are ot useless in¬ 
struments, and many of them unknown to scientific otology. The whole number ot 
wood-cuts in the book, 45, are of some kind of instrument. The book appears to 
have been written hurriedly, and without much collateral reading, as is shown in 
the paucity of references. Otology is not confined to any one land or book ; it is 
purely catholic in this respect. That the book is written hurriedly is also evi¬ 
dent from the numerous typographical errors and ambiguous phrases which mar 
its pages. 

When giving directions for syringing the ear, the author tells his reader that 
“the lobe should be held well back” (p. 108). Such a procedure would be 
useless to the surgeon, and painful to the patient, especially if there should be a 
fissure between the lobe and the cheek. The general direction to draw the auricle 
upward and backward by gentle traction on the helix would have been the proper 
advice. On the same page, 108, a description of what the author terms inflam¬ 
mation of the membrana tympani is given, but in which it is not easy to recog- 


